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ASSESSING MOTIVATION FOR PARENTHOOD* 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University! 


A. I. Rapin anp Rosert J. GREENE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the crucial issues of concern to present-day society is the population 
explosion. The vast majority of children born throughout the world are pri- 
marily unplanned and a by-product of the biological sex drive. However, 
planned parenthood is growing in popularity, especially in the Western coun- 
tries. Yet, despite planning, the birthrate has not markedly diminished in 
many of these countries. One fundamental question that arises in this connec- 
tion is that of motivation for parenthood. Specifically, why do people want 
to have children? This question is especially relevant in societies where plan- 
ning is becoming increasingly popular. To be sure, motivation for parenthood 
is a rather complex issue (3). The present paper reports some preliminary 
attempts at investigation and assessment of motivation for parenthood in some 
groups of our society. 


B. An ApproAcH To ASSESSMENT 


Some 200 undergraduate students, from Michigan and New York, re- 
sponded to a 30-item incomplete sentence test. The sentence stems dealt with 
a variety of questions related to parenthood, expectations of parents in relation 
to their children, and motivation for parenthood. A partial analysis of this 
qualitative material was reported elsewhere (3). The qualitative, projective 
material made it possible to classify and conceptualize the responses with 
respect to motivation for parenthood. Following are the four major categories 
of responses that have emerged. 

1. Altruistic (A): responses classified in this category refer to unselfish 
motivation for parenthood—simply, affection for children, concern for them, 
and the need to express nurturance in relation to them. 

2. Fatalistic (F), or predestination, expressed the notion that man (or 
woman) was brought into the world to procreate and perpetuate the species; 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 29, 
1968, and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 
right by The Journal Press. 

1 This project was partially aided by an International Programs (Ford Founda- 
tion) Grant and by an All-University Grant at Michigan State University. 
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it is in “the order of things.” It is preordained—part of fate and human 
destiny. 

3. Narcissistic (N) motivation refers to the expectation that the child 
will reflect glory upon the parent, prove his masculinity (or her femininity) 
and, generally, “prove” his physical, biological, and psychological adequacy. 

4, Instrumental (I): under this rubric come the responses which indicate 
that the child has utility, is to be used as a means to an end. He is “‘instru- 
mental” in the sense that he is expected to be employed as a vehicle in the 
achievement of specific parental goals not listed under the narcissistic category. 

An attempt was made to form categories that would be as mutually exclusive 
as possible. However, some minor overlap remains. For example, the nar- 
cissistic and instrumental classifications have some common elements. In the 
broader sense, a child who serves parental narcissistic purposes may also be 
instrumental to the achievement of parental goals. However, an attempt was 
made, in the instrument to be described below, to formulate the statements to 
which responses were expected in a way that little doubt as to classification 
will be left. 


C. THe Cuitp Stupy INVENToRY? 


On the basis of the experience with the sentence completion method and 
responses elicited, an 18-item semiprojective multiple-choice research instru- 
ment, to tap motivation for parenthood, was devised. The procedure was as 
follows: 

1. The most productive and relevant items of the original sentence com- 
pletion method were selected—14 of them. 

2. Four completion choices, corresponding to the four motivational cate- 
gories described above, were devised for each item. 

3. Five judges were given descriptions of the categories and asked to 
place the completion items in the appropriate classification. Four of the judges 
classified the choices without error. The fifth judge misplaced some of the 
choices. These were somewhat revised; then he too reached perfect cate- 
gorization. 

4. Four “filler” items were included and dispersed among the 14 that 
were to be scored. 

5. Subjects are instructed to rank the responses (or choices) in order of 
preference. 

6. Scoring consists of adding the ranks for each category, with the lower 


2 Sample copies of the Child Study Inventory may be obtained from the authors. 
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score, therefore, indicating greater emphasis. Theoretically, the scores for 
each category may range from 14 (rankings of 1 for the same category on each 
item) to 56. 

7. The order of the choices under each item was randomly arranged so 
that the sequence of categories varies from item to item. 

The following is an item in the Child Study Inventory: 


11. Women want children because . . 
( ) Children hold the marriage together. 
( ) It is a function of the mature adult. 
( ) They like to care and provide for children. 
( ) They want to perpetuate themselves. 

In this item, the first alternative is classified in the instrumental category, 
the second in the fatalistic, the third in the altruistic, and the fourth in the 
narcissistic classification. 

D. RELIABILITY 


In order to test the reliability of the instrument, the test-retest method was 
employed. Thirty-three subjects (23 males and 10 females) were re-examined 
with the Child Study Inventory after two and a half weeks had elapsed since 
their original examination. Several statistical procedures were employed in 
the process of investigating reliability. 

First, a coefficient of correlation of the relative position of the items was 
determined. Each choice, under each item, was given a group score, based on 
the total ranks. The scores of the original examination and of the re-examina- 
tion were then correlated (product-moment method). A coefficient of corre- 
lation of .97 for the entire inventory was obtained. 

Second, the shifts in rank of the choices under each item were examined. 
On all but two items (Nos. 5 and 9), the median shift in rank for the 33 
subjects was one place. In other words, the vast majority of the items showed 
fairly good consistency upon re-examination, with the median shift in rank 
being not more than the adjacent rank. 

Third, the consistency of scores on the four motivational categories was 
investigated. The scores (total ranks for all items) on altruistic, fatalistic, 
narcissistic, and instrumental motivation which resulted from the two admin- 
istrations of the Child Study Inventory were correlated. Coefficients of correla- 
tion are as follows: altruistic, .79; fatalistic, .54; narcissistic, .68; instru- 
mental, .53. All of these coefficients are very significant statistically (¢ < .01). 
To be sure, higher coefficients would be desirable and would, probably, have 
been obtained with a larger sample. It is felt that the data justify further 
exploratory work with this instrument. 
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Due to the forced-choice ranking requirements of the items in the Child 
Study Inventory, a negative correlation between the several scoring cate- 
gories was built in the instrument. Negative coefficients of correlations between 
the motivational categories were, in fact, obtained; these, however, cannot 
be readily interpreted at this time (4). 

In the remaining sections of this paper, an attempt to deal with problems 
of validity is made. Essentially, some construct validity accrues when certain 
relationships with other instruments and behavior are obtained. Such relation- 
ships need to be consonant with available theory. Several brief quantitative 
studies lend some construct validity to the Child Study Inventory and to the 
classification of motivational elements upon which it is based. 


E. THe ParEnT-CHILD RELATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE (PCR) 


The PCR (6) was devised to assess the characteristic behavior of parents 
toward their children, as viewed by the children themselves. Two forms of 
the questionnaire (for Father and Mother) were administered with the CSI 
(Child Study Inventory) to 66 undergraduates (33 males and 33 females). 
Scores on four of the categories of the PCR Mother questionnaire (Rejecting 
Mother, Loving Mother, Demanding Mother, and Casual Mother) and on 
four categories of the Father questionnaire (Rejecting Father, etc.) were 
obtained for all subjects. These scores were correlated with the scores ob- 
tained on the CSI categories, since it was predicted that the way children 
were treated by their parents may have an influence upon their notions re- 
garding motivation for parenthood. The results are detailed in Table 1. 

As expected, most outstanding is the negative correlation between the 
rejection of parents and an altruistic view of motivation for parenthood. Re- 
jection on the part of the mother seems to correlate positively with a nar- 
cissistic orientation. Similar results with the “Demanding” parent category may 
be noted: i.e., the negative correlation with altruistic motivation and a positive 
correlation (in the case of females) with narcissistic motivation. The “Loving” 
parent category tends to show an opposite trend—positive correlation with 
altruism and negative with narcissism. 

It may be remarked, however, that the remaining and vast majority of 
coefficients of correlation were statistically nonsignificant. Also, the categories 
of “Casual”? Father and Mother yielded no significant correlations. Apparently 
casualness is unrelated to any of our motivational variables. Moreover, 
fatalistic and instrumental motivation scores are related to the PCR categories 
at a level not much better than chance expectancy. 

Summarizing this section, then, it is possible to state that those subjects, 
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especially females, who tend to view their parents as loving also tend to 
emphasize altruistic motivation for parenthood. Those who view parents as 
rejecting or demanding tend to de-emphasize altruistic motivation and 
emphasize narcissistic motivation for parenthood. 


1. Responses of Schizophrenics 


Consonant with theoretical developments regarding the antecedent familial 
experiences in schizophrenogenesis (5), the authors predicted that, compared 
with normals, schizophrenic subjects will de-emphasize altruistic motivation 
for parenthood and overemphasize narcissistic and instrumental motivation. 
Table 2 presents the mean scores (total ranks) and the significance of the 
differences based on ¢-tests of a group of young male schizophrenics (median 
age about 28) and a group of normal college students, on the four categories 


of the CSI. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES ON THE CHILD STUDY INVENTORY 
(Low scores mean high preference) 


Group Altruistic Narcissistic Fatalistic Instrumental 
Schizophrenic (N = 33) 28.7 39.8 32.1 39.4 
Normal (N = 33) 23.9 40.5 32.3 43.2 


p <.01 n.S. D.S. <.01 


Two of our three predictions were confirmed. Schizophrenics stress altruistic 
motivation to a lesser degree than the normals. Their emphasis upon instru- 
mental motivation is greater than for the normals, as predicted. Results on 
the narcissistic category, however, show no differences between the groups. 

The distributions of the first ranks for each item of the CSI were also 
examined. On four of the items the distribution of first ranks within the four 
motivational categories differed significantly between the two groups (p = .05 
—.005). In view of studies of the “‘schizophrenogenic mother,” it is inter- 
esting to note that in three of these instances the items involved the alleged 
motivation of women for parenthood. Although large proportions of the 
schizophrenic group stress the altruistic motivation, still larger proportions of 
the normal group show this emphasis. However, the significant differences 
are primarily due to the fact that relatively larger numbers of schizophrenics 
select the instrumental category as the most important. 

These results must be viewed with caution, however, for such factors as 


3 The authors are grateful to Dr. Nick Figetakis of the Brecksville (Ohio) VA 
Hospital for collecting the data on schizophrenics. 
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age, educational level, and class membership were not controlled. Nevertheless, 
the obtained differences would justify further exploration along the lines the 
authors have indicated. 


2. Studies with Parents of Disturbed Children 


Two studies (1, 2), which employed the CSI as one of the instruments, 
focused on a comparison of the responses of parents of disturbed children with 
those of parents of normal children. The explicit assumption of both investi- 
gators was that “disturbance” in children is a function of their interaction 
with their parents. It was further theorized that the motivation for parent- 
hood system is related to the intrafamilial interaction and that different moti- 
vational patterns underlie the interactions contributing to disturbance or 
normality in children. 

Greene (1) compared the performance, on the CSI, of 20 mothers of dis- 
turbed children (referred to a clinic) with the responses of 20 mothers of 
normal children (nonreferred). He divided each category into “expectancy” 
and “motivation” and predicted that “disturbed mothers” will prefer instru- 
mental and narcissistic responses as compared with mothers of normal chil- 
dren, who will prefer the altruistic and fatalistic categories. The prediction 
with respect to fatalistic motivation was confirmed. Greene also states that 
“with the exception of one variable (altruistic motivation) the direction of 
all differences was as predicted” (1, p. 36), but the size of the differences was 
not great enough to be significant statistically. 

A somewhat similar approach was employed in Major’s (2) research, 
which reports the responses of 20 sets of parents (fathers and mothers) of 
disturbed and 20 pairs of parents of adjusted children to the CSI. Most clear- 
cut is the statistically significant difference in altruistic motivation between 
the two groups of parents. Consonant with the prediction made, parents of dis- 
turbed children achieved a higher mean (rated lower) on the altruistic cate- 
gory than the adjusted controls. Again, the differences on the remaining cat- 
egories were in the predicted direction, but short of statistical significance. 

An interesting by-product of this study was the sex differences obtained 
with the CSI. Briefly, whereas there are no significant differences between 
the sexes on the altruistic and narcissistic categories, the fatalistic one indicates 
greater preference on the part of the females, and the instrumental greater 
preference on the part of the males. Both of the latter differences are sig- 
nificant statistically (at the .05 and .01 levels of confidence, respectively). 

Thus, in concluding the present section on the differences between different 
groups of parents, it may be stated conservatively that some differences con- 
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sistent with theoretical prediction have been obtained. Further exploration in 
this area with better defined samples and with more refined instruments 
appears desirable. 


F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A semiprojective multiple-choice questionnaire was devised to assess moti- 
vation for parenthood. Four motivation categories—altruistic, fatalistic, nar- 
cissistic, and instrumental—were scored. Test-retest correlations were statisti- 
cally significant. Some construct validity in support of the instrument was 
obtained from data on college students, young schizophrenics, and parents of 
disturbed and of well-adjusted children. Further exploration, along the lines 
previously suggested (3), with modified and more sophisticated techniques 
appears worthwhile. 
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